ROBESPIERRE

One will ask how he reconciled this with his ideal of
democracy. It is, however, part of Rousseau's philo-
sophy that the soul of the people may reside in an
enlightened minority, which, by reason of this, acquires
the right to act on the people's behalf. The significance
of such a doctrine is obvious. Stripped of metaphysical
habiliments it is at the basis of modern Communist and
Fascist doctrine, and the very negation of democracy.
To Robespierre the enlightened minority was the
Jacobins, the Commune, the working-men of the fau-
bourgs, and he was all the more ready to believe in their
mission since their intervention had always been in his
favour.

The Plain saw, like him, serious danger of civil war
in the Gironde proposal and refused to support it, but
although it failed to pass, some of the Gironde Depart-
ments sent contingents to Paris anyway, and at the
beginning of November, 1792, there were some 5000
of the new Federis in Paris. The situation was extremely
delicate. In the towns and villages through which they
had passed the Federes had boasted that they were going
to Paris to curb the followers of Robespierre and Marat.
Barely arrived, they openly showed their hostility,
marching through the streets singing:

"The head of Marat, Robespierre and Danton,
And all who stand up in their defence."

Girey-Dupre, a clever journalist who worked on
Brissot's paper, concocted the following ditty, which
was sung to a tune of that day:

"Followed by his devotees

And by his court surrounded,
The god of the sans-culottes,
Robespierre, has entered.
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